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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wilde & Plagiarism 

Fiorina Tufescu. Oscar Wilde’s Plagiarism: The Triumph of Art Over 
Ego. Dublin: Irish Academic Press, 2008. viii + 198 pp. $55.00 

THIS BOOK BEGINS with the dramatic claim that its aim “is to 
settle the last remaining dispute in the field of Wilde studies,” namely 
the dispute over whether Wilde was a plagiarist (1). The charge of pla¬ 
giarism has been made against Wilde from the reception of his early 
Poems to the current work of his editors Ian Small and Josephine Guy. 
So this is certainly an issue in Wilde studies, but as Tufescu concedes, 
most work in the field ignores it, so why is it the central issue? For her 
it is because a frank examination of Wilde’s use of his sources lands us 
in a dilemma: either we admit that he was in fact a plagiarist or we 
have to revise our concepts of “plagiarism, originality and creativity” 
(3). The book does the latter, which means it isn’t a narrow defense of 
Wilde against the charge but instead a comprehensive reinterpretation 
of what Wilde was about as a writer. 

Tufescu presents this reinterpretation by recovering what she calls 
the classical tradition and placing Wilde in it, both as theorist and 
practitioner. This tradition needs recovery because of the triumph 
of Romanticism’s account of the creative process. According to this 
account, a writer creates an original work, that is, something virtu¬ 
ally unprecedented. It’s this view of creativity that’s responsible for 
our negative view of plagiarism: since the writer originates the work, 
it belongs to the writer; therefore it can be stolen by the plagiarist. 
Romanticism actually gave the concept of plagiarism greater cultural 
significance because it needed that concept as its Other: since Roman¬ 
tic “originality itself was elusive and indefinable, plagiarism acquired 
far greater importance as the supremely undesirable illuminating of 
the ultimately unattainable” (11). The opposing classical tradition, as 
Tufescu sketches it, is roughly what we have come to call an intertex- 
tual theory: literature is made from other literature. Every author bor¬ 
rows of necessity; the ethical charge of theft is a theoretical error; the 
only proper judgment is aesthetic: does the author make effective use 
of what he or she borrows? This is an antiexpression theory in that the 
individual identity of the author is swallowed up by the larger institu¬ 
tion of literature that the author perpetuates—hence Tufescu’s subti¬ 
tle. While this is the older tradition—Tufescu cites Seneca and Martial 
as proponents—modern classical authors have to address two audi¬ 
ences if they are to be commercially successful, a popular one corrupted 
by Romanticism and a smaller one in the know. For the latter, these 
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authors may foreground their “plagiarisms” as an ironic, playful sign of 
their participation in the tradition. 

Before turning to the book’s treatment of Wilde, I should note that it 
contains considerably more than one might expect in a single-author 
study. There’s an informative survey of recent inquiries into what con¬ 
stitutes plagiarism—a topic in itself that can’t be ignored given the 
growing incidence of high-tech plagiarism in the undergraduate class¬ 
room. Tufescu’s effort to acquaint her readers with the classical tra¬ 
dition brings into the book analyses of several writers in addition to 
Wilde. She devotes a chapter, for instance, to Poe, Baudelaire and Pater 
as exemplars of the tradition who influenced Wilde. In other chapters, 
she traces the tradition as it continued after Wilde, discussing Ibsen, 
Shaw, Joyce, and the novelists David Leavitt and D. M. Thomas, among 
others. Tufescu isn’t merely recovering this tradition as an interpre¬ 
tive context, as one might reconstruct an outdated worldview; rather, 
for her it captures the truth about literary production. Her last chap¬ 
ter, “Let LFs Plagiarize Wildly,” proposes revising English studies in the 
light of this tradition. Thus the book could be read as a polemical essay 
in the history and theory of criticism, with attention to the teaching 
of literature. Tufescu’s wide range of learning and ability to bring this 
learning deftly to bear on the topic at hand make the book a consis¬ 
tently engaging read. 

There are certainly things to be said for Tufescu’s treatment of Wilde. 
Her sketch of the classical tradition convincingly establishes that what 
appears initially as plagiarism can be part of an author’s artistic strat¬ 
egy. She’s able to cite statements by Wilde that reflect the tradition; for 
instance, his remark in a review that “‘The true artist is known by the 
use he makes of what he annexes, and he annexes everything’” (8). She 
can point to the manuscript of Wilde’s lecture on “Chatterton,” which 
has her classical tradition as its subject and is plainly antiexpressiv- 
ist. More generally her view would explain why as innovative as Wilde 
was in several genres, he described the creative process in such tepid 
terms, characterizing it, as she notes, as a matter of selection, rather 
than radical invention. Finally her analyses of Wilde’s texts have the 
virtue of dealing with puzzling features of the texts or secondary com¬ 
mentary that do seem to require explanation. 

Tufescu refers in passing to Montaigne as a proponent of the clas¬ 
sical tradition, at one point citing Pater’s comments on “Of the Art of 
Conversation.” For her, the “pre-romantic stage of literature was con¬ 
versational” (137), and we know from Montaigne’s great essay that 
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what he sought in conversation was “opposition,” or criticism of his 
own views. Let me then, without retracting the praise above, try to hold 
up my end in this conversation by indicating my reservations about her 
argument. 

It’s not clear to me that Pater and Wilde as theorists really do belong 
to the tradition Tufescu describes in two important respects. Again, 
that tradition’s intertextual view of literature sets aside the notion 
that writers originate, create something new. She cites Pater’s obser¬ 
vations about Plato, which do begin with the claim that “there is noth¬ 
ing new [here],” but continue” ‘“Nothing but the life-giving principle 
of cohesion is new; the new perspective, the resultant complexion, the 
expressiveness which familiar thoughts attain by novel juxtaposition. 
In other words, the form is new’” (34). Pater’s view is typical of formal¬ 
ism from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries. While a 
literary work contains preexisting elements, a particular combination 
of these elements can be novel: ‘“the life-giving principle of cohesion is 
new.’” If Wilde’s works themselves conform to this formalist tenet, we 
may not have to confront the dilemma that launches Tufescu’s proj¬ 
ect. I’m thinking, for instance, of Kerry Powell’s superb chapter on The 
Importance of Being Earnest, “Algernon’s Other Brothers,” in Oscar 
Wilde and the Theatre of the 1890s (1990). Powell shows that virtually 
everything in the play, right down to the name “Bunbury,” is borrowed, 
but argues finally that Wilde assembles the materials in a new way. 

Tufescu, of course, recognizes that form transforms; for her, this 
process purges the work of any expressive content. Thus she says of 
Wilde’s Poems: “feeling and ideas are not so much kept in control in this 
first section [of the collection] as annihilated” (52). In my view. Pater 
and Wilde represent an early stage in a shift from author-oriented crit¬ 
icism to a formalism turning away from the author altogether, a stage 
in which author and form retain a reciprocal relation. In The Critic as 
Artist, Gilbert asserts that “‘the objective form is the most subjective in 
matter. Man is least himself when he talks in his own person. Give a 
man a mask, and he’ll tell you the truth’” {The Complete Works of Oscar 
Wilde. Volume 4: Criticism: Historical Criticism, Intentions, The Soul of 
Man. Josephine M. Guy, ed., 185). Tufescu anticipates this misgiving 
by citing another passage in which Gilbert describes form as enabling 
the expression of feeling, rather than banishing it, but she rejects his 
claims as ironic on what seem to me uncharacteristically weak grounds 
(45). 
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I also find that when Tufescu brings her exposition of the classical 
tradition to bear on Wilde’s texts, the resulting practical criticism is 
uneven. Her chapter on his Poems is for me the most successful, despite 
my doubts about its use of Wilde’s critical dialogues. It is so because it 
provides detailed analyses of several poems, while her readings of his 
other works, perhaps due to the book’s moderate length, tend to remain 
hypotheses only partially developed. Tufescu embraces the charge of 
plagiarism leveled against Poems as naming Wilde’s deliberate strategy, 
one anticipating a severe modernist formalism in the arts: “Intertex- 
tuality is used by Wilde in the same way as flatness and incongruous¬ 
ness is used by Manet, to spoil mimetic illusion, forcing the spectator to 
focus on the poem as poem, on the romance of art” (60). The same strat¬ 
egy seems to make the poems postmodern as well: “Wilde becomes the 
master of dissolution, the dissolution of stable meaning and author¬ 
itative readings. The meaning of the poem is simply the concluding 
image, and the image is ambivalent, only the fragment of a vision” (56- 
57). The argument of this chapter is by its nature difficult to make: it’s 
one thing to show no definite, “stable” meaning has emerged for a text, 
another to show that no such meaning could emerge. Still, if I were 
asking students in a course on Wilde to consult secondary commentary, 
this is the first place I’d send them for critical analysis of his poems. 

My main misgiving about Tufescu’s practical criticism concerns her 
belief that Wilde designed his works for two distinct audiences. It’s pos¬ 
sible that he did; she could cite additional remarks Wilde made about 
addressing certain readers and not others, even if he doesn’t use her 
terms explicitly. But again the results of bringing this belief to bear on 
Wilde’s works aren’t as convincing as they could be. “The Portrait of Mr. 
W. H.” is another text that shows Wilde’s acquaintance with the tradi¬ 
tion Tufescu traces since its topic is, if not plagiarism, at least forgery. 
She takes it to be reflexive in the sense that Wilde wants his classi¬ 
cal readers to see that he was “plagiarizing” his characters’ theories 
about Shakespeare’s sonnets from the work of other scholars. If that 
was Wilde’s intention, his readers missed it. Tufescu’s explanation is 
that the longer version of “The Portrait of Mr. W. H.” wasn’t published 
during Wilde’s lifetime and so couldn’t be read by the contemporary 
audience informed enough to have recognized the borrowings. By the 
time Horst Schroeder tracked down Wilde’s sources in 1986, they had 
become “obsolete” as scholarship and so the significance of Schroeder’s 
“explosive findings” (86) went unnoticed. Tufescu lists over three pages 
of “likely and confirmed sources” for the longer version in an appen- 
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dix, the ample number apparently an implicit argument that the right 
audience would have caught on to what Wilde was doing if they had 
had the chance. Tufescu’s readers, in turn, will have to decide whether 
this explanation is plausible or special pleading. 

My more general misgiving about Tufescu’s double audience theory 
concerns interpretive method, rather than historical probability. I don’t 
see how on her account a text signals the presence of a meaning in the 
classical mode. Unless her approach requires such signals, the classi¬ 
cal reading risks being the critic’s imposition on the text. A brief exam¬ 
ple will have to suffice. For Tufescu, the blackmailing Mrs. Cheveley is 
in a sense the heroine of An Ideal Husband: 

Mrs. Cheveley is the embodiment of the authorial fantasy of all artists as 
plagiarists, since she is allowed to leave the stage with the stolen brooch/ 
bracelet still on her arm. Even the moment of her exposure is simultane¬ 
ously an acknowledgment of her artistic triumph: Lord Goring casually 
remarks that it looks “much better than when I saw it last” [III, 571]. The 
compliment is apposite to the play as a whole, in which the old-fashioned 
materials [from other plays] are diverted to modern effect. (105) 

Goring’s line may begin as a compliment—he’s responding to Mrs. 
Cheveley’s line fishing for one,‘“it looks very well on me as a brace¬ 
let, doesn’t it?”’—but quickly becomes an indication that he’s discov¬ 
ered her theft, knowledge he’ll use to recover the letter incriminating 
Robert Chiltern. This is the necessary work the line helps accomplish 
in the play’s plot. Tufescu would say this is the popular understand¬ 
ing of the line as part of a representation, while she’s glossing a meta¬ 
comment the line is making on the enterprise of play writing itself But 
if the line has a significant function as we encounter it, what pushes 
us toward a further formulation of meaning in other terms? Tufes¬ 
cu’s observation that Mrs. Cheveley gets away with the jewelry, which 
Tufescu translates into a celebration of the plagiarizing artist, illus¬ 
trates her sharp eye for detail, here a kind of loose end. Perhaps she’s 
right to confer significance on this fact about the play’s resolution, but 
even in this instance we’d benefit from an indication of what calls this 
fact to our attention, since as readers or viewers of the play we nor¬ 
mally don’t register it. In stating this misgiving. I’m not dismissing 
Tufescu’s practical criticism as much as suggesting that her method 
would gain rigor by requiring directed passage from the representa¬ 
tion level to her more esoteric readings. 

It’s difficult to praise this book without employing the vocabulary of 
originality that its author distrusts. Tufescu would obviously be right 
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to point out that she isn’t inventing the classical tradition, but rather 
claiming that Wilde belongs to it. That argument is original, how¬ 
ever, in that it proposes a new context for interpreting Wilde’s critical 
and artistic intentions. Tufescu supports the proposal through concise 
argument and a broad range of relevant learning. Despite my reserva¬ 
tions, I regard her proposal as fully deserving elaboration and testing 
by other workers in the field. 

BRUCE BASHFORD 
_ SUNY, Stony Brook 


The Periodical as Cultural Object 

James Mussell. Science, Time and Space in the Late Nineteenth-Cen¬ 
tury Periodical Press: Movable Types. Burlington: Ashgate, 2007. xiii + 237 
pp. $99.95 

CONSULTING PERIODICAL LITERATURE comes naturally to the 
experienced researcher, but how often do we really stop to consider 
what we are doing or how effective our search strategy may be? James 
Mussell presents a scientific approach to the search and proposes a 
new methodology for understanding the periodical press in terms of its 
movement in time and space. His thesis is “that it is the combination 
of immutability across space, enabling periodical numbers to be dis¬ 
tributed to readers, combined with mutability across time, enacted by 
the serial appearance of successive numbers, that defines the periodi¬ 
cal as genre.” He discusses the periodical as cultural object and looks 
at the way this object moves through culture and what happens to it 
on its way. 

Admittedly, dealing with the whole of nineteenth-century periodical 
literature is a challenge. Even merely looking at the vast amount of it 
is daunting. It has been estimated that the number of individual peri¬ 
odical titles published during that period is something like 125,000, 
an overwhelming amount of printed matter. If one is to consider the 
changes in title over the run of some periodicals as well as the number 
of people involved (editors, publishers, printers, advertisers, contribu¬ 
tors and illustrators), the diversity is immense. 

The attempts to index and record all of this is a study in itself, begin¬ 
ning with Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, continuing with the 
Wellesley Index and current electronic forms such as Nineteenth-Cen¬ 
tury Masterfile and Proquest. Electronic indexes have proved both a 
boon and a curse since much of the information located may turn out to 
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